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view at Altofts. The Company of Almaine petitioned
the Council against the seizures. It ruined their credit
abroad and their trade with the navy at home. Fro-
bisher, however, continued to seize every ship he could
overhaul. And while a judge in the Admiralty Courtj
with the curious name of Julius Caesar, was being bom-
barded with complaints against the Tiger, she was aug-
mented by two more Queen's ships, Vanguard and
Tramontame, and three pinnaces, Moon, Charles, and
Spy. On November 26, 1588, while the remnants of
the Armada were crawling across the Bay of Biscay in
agony and shame, Sir Martin's squadron took up sta-
tion in the Channel in obedience to a warrant from the
Queen. They were "to remain in the Narrow Seas in
warlike manner under our trusty and well-beloved Sir
Martin Frobisher, Knight, for our especial service."
There are extant, in connection with this "especial
service," some letters in Frobisher's own hand which
reveal both his qualities and his defects as an executive.
An example of his epistolary style has already been
given.    We are justified in assuming that Frobisher
was "a poor correspondent."    But in 1589, while at
sea, he wrote no less than three letters in four days, an
unprecedented feat    It must have taken as long to
decipher them as it took Sir Martin to write them.
They record with stark simplicity his actions and opin-
ions.    In the first he reports that his pinnace Moon'
(sixty tons)  had captured "a Lounedragare."    This
curious word is apparently Frobisher's way of spelling
'Thomme de guerre," which was the common phrase
for "man-of-war."   There was a Spaniard in her bound
for Dunkirk, and the admiral reports that this person
flung overboard "tou paketes of Letares" and these two
packets of letters Frobisher intends to examine and send
on as soon as he can, but he has had letters from the
Lord Treasurer which require immediate attention. This